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Ex-C.I. A. Aide Gloomy 



About Curb on Writing 
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Frank Snepp working on a book at his home in Arlington, Va. 
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( WASHINGTON, June 10 “Some- 
times," said Frank Snepp, “I think- 
I’m living out * Kafka stoiy. Or 
maybe it’s ‘1984./?: . 

Two years have, passed' since the 
Central Intelligence Agency obtained 
a court order forbidding Mr. Snepp, a 
former employee of the agency in 
Vietnam, to publish information about 
the agency without prior approval 
from its officials. As the months have 
dragged by, life under the landmark 
order has become harder and harder. 

Mr. Snepp wants to make a second 
career as a writer and lecturer, deal- 
ing primarily with intelligence mat- 
ters. But he says many publishers, 
film makers, broadcasters and uni- 
versity employment offices now avoid 
him and his work “like theplague.” 

He debts amount to $30,000; there is 
537 in his bank account. Some days, he 
reports, he has been so short of cash, 
that he has eaten only one meal. . ' ' 

The court order that is the root of 
Mr. Snepp’s troubles was obtained by 
the C.I.A. after he wrote "Decent In- 
terval,”, a book highly critial of 
agency activities in Vietnam. Under 
the order, C.I.A. officials get a pre- 
publication look at any of Mr. Snepp’s 
manuscripts that deal with informa- 
tion he obtained as an employee of the 
: intelligence agency. Every para- 
graph, sentence, word and comma is 
subject to censorship. 


‘I’m a Patriotic Fellow’ 

Mr. Snepp, who is 39 years old, finds 
the order repressive, confining, chill- 
ing and an egregious violation of the 
concept of free speech. He says he has 
been singled out and that some 
writers with C.I.A. connections who 
are less critical of the agency are not 


required to get pre-publication clear- 
ance, assertations the agency vehe- 
mently denies.. 

| “I don’t want to reveal any state se4> 
i crets or any agents’ names,” Mr. : 
Snepp said. “I’m a patriotic fellow 
who believes in a strong America and 
the need to have a good intelligence, 
agency. All I ask is that I be allowed to 
write . uncensored novels or honest 
analytical pieces and criticism about 
the world of intelligence, without Big 
Brother looking over my shoulder.” 
i Mr. Snepp’s lawyers are as gloomy 
as he is about finding any light at the 
end of his long legal tunnel. “Frank 
has to be very careful with every 
move he makes,” said one of them, 
Mark Lynch of the American Civil Ll- 
bertities Union. “The whole thing is 
an outrage, the way they’ve treated 
him. But you don’t fool around with 
court orders.” 

“Decent Interval” was written by 
Mr. Snepp after he came home from. 
Vietnam in 1973, one of the last Ameri- 
cans to flee Saigon by helicopter from 
the roof of the United States Embassy. 
Published after he had resigned from 
the C.I.A., it charges that American 
officials bungled intelligence activi- 
ties during the war and that thby 
abandoned many secret files- and 
many loyal South Vietnamese agents 
during the panicky flight at the end. 

When the book went on sale, the in- 
telligence agency took Mr. Snepp to 
court, charging that he had violated 
an agreement, signed when he was 
hired, in which he assented to get 
agency approval before publishing 
any intelligence information his ac- 
quired as a C.I.A. employee, even if 
the publication should take place after 


he left the agency. The agency did not 
raise the secrecy issue. But Mr. Snepp 
fought the case all the way to the 
United States Supreme Court with the 
argument that he had disclosed no se- 
crets, an argument the Court found 
unpersuasive. 

! Mr. Snepp was also ordered by the 
courts to give- the Government his 
profit of 5170,000 from “Decent -Inter- 
val.” As a result, he says, his income 
these days is meager, coming mainly 
from a few speeches to college groups. 

His writing, other than the first 
book, has not yet brought in any 
money. At the moment, he is strug- 
gling to finish two books, one a nonfic- 
tion work about his problems with the 
C.I.A. and the other a novel about the 
assassination of President Kennedy. 
The novel has been approved by the 
C.I.A. publication board with only one 
hitch, he reports. 

“They wanted to cut out something 
they .contended was sensitive but 
which I argued had already been in 
print elsewhere,” he said. “They 
asked me to delete it voluntarily and 
not give it any more publicity and 1 
agreed. 1 could appeal their decisions, 
but I don’t have the money to do it, 
which means, in effect that I’m forced 
to think twice every time I put down a 
word, which means they win.” 4 

‘Producers Are Scared’ 

Mr. Snepp is also is working on a 
screenplay about his problems with 
the agency. “It’s been cleared, too,” 
he says. “But producers are scared of 
it. They say aU scripts inevitably are 
revised, and that would involve end- 
less neogtiations with the agency.” ' 
All agency employees sign the same 
employment agreement that Mr. 
Snepp signed,, which covers only writ- 
ten material, not speeches. Speeches 
are covered by laws regarding disclo- 
sure of secret information. - 
Besides Mr. Snepp, several other 
former employees have been ordered 
by courts to abide by the agreements. 
But Mr. Snepp contends that some for- 
mer workers have ignored agree- 
ments with impunity and he asserts, 
bitterly, that “nobody else, nobody, 
has been ordered to turn over every 
single penny of profit like I have.” 
“They’ve singled me out because I 
spoke out of school and embarrassed; 
them,” he said. ; 

C.I.A. officials deny Mir. Snepp’s 
charge. They say their only aim is to 
protect agency secrets, specifically 
the identities of agents and details of ' 
operations. They contend that they do 
not censor material that is critical of 
the agency as. long as security is not 
involved. 

As for Mr. Snepp’s charge that some 
employees ignore the agency’s hiring 
agreement and get away with it, Dale 
Peterson, an agency spokesman, said 
that the Snepp case had, if anything, 
increased compliance. 



